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1772.—Dear Brethren: It is our earnest de- 
sire, that the love and life of Truth may be so 
deeply rooted in every heart, that our Christian 
testimony may be faithfully maintained in all 
its branches. You are not unacquainted what 
the principle is, which many of our ancestors 
labored in, and suffered for, with an upright 
and disinterested zeal, for the glory of God, and 
the good of their fellow creatures, and which 
ever since we have been a people distinguished 
from others, we have held forth to the world. 
It is the spirit of life in Christ Jesus; the sure 
foundation which God hath laid in Zion, and 
another foundation can no man lay. Let it be 
every one’s care individually to build upon it, 
and closely to examine what they build. For, 
saith the apostle, “If any man build upon this 
foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, 
hay, stubble; every man’s work shall be made 
manifest; for the day shall declare it, because 
it shall be revealed by fire, and the fire shall 
try every man’s work, of what sort it is.” 

‘Great ought to be the concern of every mind, 
daily to seek and press after a renewed sense of 
this fundamental principle, and so to cleave to 
it, as to obtain an abiding therein ; for in that 
is our help and salvation. A declension from 
this hath opened a door for the enemy to enter 
and make great inroads amongst the unwatchful. 
When he is suffered to catch the good seed out 
of the heart ; or, in other words, when the mind is 
led away from due attention thereto, it is drawn 
almost insensibly into the bondage of corruption, 
and those who are so overcome, are too often 
made use of, by the envier of our happiness, to 
insnare others to their destruction. Thus the 
comparatively innocent, through the conversa- 
tion and conduct of unsuspected acquaintance, 
or associates are often prevailed upon, to their 
hurt, and by imbibing their notions and being 
leavened into their spirit, they become indis- 
posed to their duty, gradually darkened with 
respect tou a right sense of it, and easily slide 
into the dangerous and destructive friendships, 
follies and pleasures of a dissipated world. We 
therefore fervently desire to impress it upon all 
who are intrusted with the care of youth, that 
they be especially vigilant and cautious in their 
Own conversation and conduct, both before, and 
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towards them. Keep to the power of Truth 
in your hearts, and the bridle of Truth will be 
upon your tongues, and upon all your ways. 

Renewedly sensible of the gracious extension 
of Divine regard towards our youth, we affec- 
tionately exhort the rising generation to “ dwell 
in the fear of the Lord, which is the beginning 
of wisdom ;” recommending at the same time 
the solemn paternal injunction of the royal 
psalmist to their serious consideration: “ And 
thou Solomon, my son, know thou the God of 
thy Father, and serve Him with a perfect heart, 
and with a willing mind: If thou seek Him, 
He will be found of thee; but if thou forsake 
Him, He will cast thee off forever.” And ina 
particular manner we entreat such, whose tender 
minds are sensible of the holy influence of the 
Day-spring from on high, to close in with the 
visitation of our heavenly Father’s love, and 
walk in all humility and reverence before Him ; 
so will they grow in wisdom and strength, ad- 
vance from one degree of grace to another, and 
be enabled to come up in the footsteps of those 
who are removed from works to rewards. 

And, dear Friends, we beseech you, depend 
not upon the labors and services of others, but 
diligently and daily wait in private, as well as 
in your public assemblies, for the renewal of 
Divine strength in your own hearts. Prize such 
opportunities as inestimable mercies, and guard 
against every ensnaring entanglement, or a dis- 
position that would lead to carelessness or in- 
difference ; for God is not mocked; nor can you 
be profited if dulness or heaviness is suffered to 
prevail. Keep strictly to the time appointed, 
and patiently wait, that you may be favored 
with a renewed sense of the heavenly presence 
of the minister of the sanctuary, the great Master 
of our assemblies. 

Self-indulgence, either in matters of temporal 
interest, the carnal gratifications of sense, or 
lukewarmness respecting religion, is a state of 
false security and great danger. Life is short, 
and judgment certain; let the indolent, there- 
fore, be awakened to an inward search, and just 
inspection of their own conditions, by an imme- 
diate application to the light of Truth in their 
own hearts. Such as every man sows he must 
reap. “If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; 
but if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the 
deeds of the body, ye shall live.” We ought to 
be as lights in the world, but unless we walk 
in the Light ourselves, we cannot be as lights 
unto others. Except we abide in the way to 
Zion, we cannot be waymarks towards it. 

We fervently desire, that you who are, in any 
measure, favored with a living sense of the re- 
deeming and saving power of God, may so prize 
his great goodness, and tender mercies, as faith- 
fully to abide under the sense thereof ; be quiet 
in your own spirits, inoffensive in conversation, 
and exemplary in conduct; ever watchful to 
prevent the rise, and stop the progress of what- 
ever hath a tendency to contention and discord, 
or is inconsistent with inward peace, the honor 
of Truth, and the advancement thereof in the 
hearts of mankind ; and in order to your present 
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and future happiness, thirst daily after the life 
of righteousness, and seek holiness for your 
habitation whilst in this world, that eternal 
glory may be your crown in that which is to 
come. 

1773.—And, dear Friends, feeling a concern 
renewed in our minds, that your offspring may 
be brought up, and preserved a generation to 
the praise of their Creator, we entreat you in 
particular, who are parents, and all intrusted 
with the tuition of children, weightily to con- 
sider your calling, and the charge committed 
to you; and that whilst you are solicitous to 
provide fur their bodies, the welfare of their 
souls may-not be neglected, but constantly en- 
gage the principal part of your care and dili- 
gence. Seeing the earliest impressions gener- 
ally last the longest, as soon as you find chil- 
dren capable of receiving instruction, let it 
be your earnest endeavor, “properly to improve 
their understandings in things that may con- 
duce to their lasting welfare. “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom ;” labor there- 
fore to impress it upon them, and bring them 
acquainted with the living principle of the Spirit 
of Truth in themselves. Educate them in a just 
and reverent regard thereunto, and be careful 
to enforce your endeavors, by your own exem- 
plary conduct. This, with the frequent practice 
of reading the Holy Scriptures, will assist in 
forming their tender minds to piety and virtue, 
and be a mean of preserving them from the 
dangerous influence of such conversation and 
writings, as tend, either to excite inordinate af- 
fections, or to instil those irreligious principles 
which corrupt the mind, and alienate it from 
the Spirit and power of God, wherein alone is 
the happiness and security of his people. 

“A manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal.” The seed of the 
kingdom is sown in every heart; whether it 
prove as the highway-side, the thorny, the stony, 
or the good ground. In the growth of this 
spiritual, internal seed stands our preservation 
and progress heaven-ward. Asit takes root and 
spreads in our hearts, it gradually expels the 
unfruitful works of darkness, and brings forth 
the fruits of the Spirit, which the apostle ex- 
perimentally declared to be “in all goodness, 
righteousness and truth.” By the increase of 
this heavenly seed, that necessary change is ac- 
complished in us, of putting “off the old man, 
which is corrupt, according to the deceitful 
lusts,” and of being so “ renewed in the spirit 
of our minds, as to put on the new man, which 
after God, is created in righteousness and true 
holiness.” When we consider the luxury, dissipa- 
tion and voluptuousness which abound in the 
present age, debasing man below his rank, en- 
ervating his mind, afd unfitting him to pursue 
the paths of virtue and happiness, we cannot 
but feel an anxious concern for the preservation 
of our Society from the spreading contagion ; 
knowing that these things obstruct the advance- 
ment of those in whomsoever they have place, 
in the way of life and salvation. By disobedi- 
ence to the reproofs of instruction in their own 
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hearts, men gradually become captives to the 
power of darkness, and subject to all manner of 
wickedness ; and as great sins bring great sorrow, 
and general corruption intreduces general dis- 
tress, may we not justly dread the visitation of 
Divine displeasure, in consequence of the gen- 
eral depravity and licentiousness of the times? 

It therefore highly behooves all, and es- 
pecially those who profess the Truth as it is in 
Jesus, humbly to apply for ability, uprightly to 
search their own hearts, and to examine their 
conversation and conduct, to see that they con- 
tribute not to the great and too general offence, 
against the omniscient Judge of quick and 
dead. 

We beseech you, brethren, call to remem- 
brance, and diligently follow the self-denying 
example of our faithful predecessors, who in 
obedience to the Captain of their salvation, 
were carefully concerned to put in practice his 
indispensable precept: “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me.” They were conspicuous 
examples of self-denial in dress, in diet, and in 
furniture, confining themselves to things neces- 
sary, decent and useful, and avoiding all super- 
fluities, lest their minds should be led from the 
pure simplicity of Truth, and their feet ensnared 
and turned from the paths of peace. Keeping 
their eyes fixed, above sensual and temporal 
gratifications, on the heavenly recompense of 
reward, they bore a noble testimony against the 
prevailing corruptions of their age. 

May we constantly keep in mind, that we 
are most surely accountable to the great Author 
of our being, and that we are every moment the 
immediate objects of his notice. How carefully 
therefore ought every individual to walk in cir- 
cumspection, and holy fear before Him, and 
obedience to Him! nothing can be hid from 
Him, “neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight, but all things are naked 
and open to the eyes of Him with whom we have 
to do;” who also declared by his prophet, “ I, 
the Lord search the heart, I try the reins, even 
to give every man according to his ways, and 
according to the fruit of his doings.” 

“Let every one that nameth the name of 
Christ depart from iniquity,” and carefully re- 
sist its motions in the very root and ground. It 
is not sufficient to exert our zeal against the 
branches only. The Gospel “axe is laid to the 
root;” and though temptations abound in the 
world and its concerns, the ground of evil is 
not to be looked for without us, but within us. 
Our Saviour shewed, that evil thoughts, evil 
practices, and whatsoever defiles the man, pro- 
ceeds out of the heart: there it is first conceived, 
and therein is the nature and power of sin, 
whence sinful words and actions arise. There 
the great Refiner must sit, to purify us as silver, 
in order to fit us for an everlasting inheritance 
with the saints in light. “If I wash thee not,” 
saith our Lord, “thou hast no part with me.” 
Through the laver of regeneration all must pass 
who enter that kingdom of purity and glory 
which admits of nothing unclean. 

Hence appears the necessity of closing with 
the convictions, and abiding under the opera- 
tion of the refining power of the Spirit of Truth 
in the first place. “Seek Ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness.” And, we be- 
seech you, dear Friends, carefully to avoid all 
connections, company and converse, that have 
a tendency to entangle you in the spirit of the 
world, which lieth in wickedness, ever remem- 
bering, that its kingdom is foolishness, its pleas- 
ures are vanity and vexation of spirit, its sorrow 
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works death, and its friendship is enmity with 
God. Seek therefore to live in the spirit and 
nature of the Gospel, that ye may be lively ex- 
amples, “in conversation, in charity, in spirit, 
in faith, in purity.” 

Finally, dear Friends, we exhort you, that 
the fresh remembrance of our beloved brethren, 
lately, as well as formerly, removed from time 
to eternity, who were exemplary in life, and 
eminent in service, may humbly and earnestly 
engage all our minds to follow them as they 
followed Christ ; that when the most sure and 
solemn pericd shall draw near to us, being re- 
deemed from death and the power of the grave, 
we, with the like blessed assurance which ap- 
peared in them, may have experimentally to 
say, “O death! where is thy sting? O grave! 
where is thy victory?” All the interests, honors, 
and enjoyments of this mutable world, are not 
worthy to be placed in the least degree of com- 
parison with such an excellent state. Seek it 
whilst, and where it is to be found, in the living 
principle of eternal Truth, the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus, the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation. Watch and wait for it, cleave to it, 
and abide in it, thut when the end of all things 
to you here shall approach, you may be pre- 
pared to join the just of all generations, “the 
general assembly and church of the first-born 
written in heaven,” to ascribe “blessing and 
honor, and glory and power, unto Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for 


ever and ever.” 
(To be continued.) 





A Passion FoR DREss AND PERSONAL OR- 
NAMENTS.—She who has been accustomed to 
have an early habit of restraint exercised over 
all her appetites and temper; she who has been 
used to set bounds to her desires as a general 
principle, will have learned to withstand a pas- 
sion for dress and personal ornaments; and the 
woman who has conquered this propensity has 
surmounted one of the most domineering temp- 
tations which assail the sex. While this seem- 
ingly little circumstance, if neglected, and the 
opposite habit formed, may be the first step to 
every successive error, and every consequent 
distress. Those women who are ruined in the 
lower classes, and those who are made miserable 
by ambitious marriages in the higher, will be 
more frequently found to owe their misery to an 
ungoverned passion for dress and show, than to 
motives more apparently bad. An_ habitual 
moderation in this article, growing out of a 
pure self-denying principle, includes many val- 
uable advantages. Modesty, simplicity, humility, 
economy, prudence, liberality, charity, are al- 
most inseparably and not very remotely con- 
nected with an habitual victory over personal 
vanity and a turn to personal expense. The in- 
ferior and no less striking virtues are the smaller 
pearls, which serve to string and connect the 
great ones.— Hannah Moore. 





WE have read that “‘ Reproofs of instruction 
are the way of life,’ and many good men may 
be found at this day, who will acknowledge that 
they had never come to a life of righteousness, 
had they not had reproofs of instruction from 
their own hearts, by which they came to deny 
unrighteousness. 

For where rebukes for sin are received in 
love, the Lord doth not leave such souls but fol- 
lows them therewith; and the more vices they 
subdue, the more in the light of the Lord, shall 
they see, and the more power shall they receive 
from him to overcome them. —Hugh Turford. 


Religion and Dogma. 

Constantly the cry is heard nowadays, Give 
us religion and no more dogma; we want Chris. 
tianity and not theology. 

Not exactly so say we. We believe in reli. 
gion and in dogma, in Christianity and in the. 
ology. Religion, Christianity first, and dogma, 
theology afterward; but both together. We 
believe, since St. James’s witty remark about 
the correct theology of the devils—“ the devils 
believe and tremble”—that there can be perfect 
theology without religion ; but we lack evidence 
that there can be perfect religion without theo- 
logy. Let us try it. We will bring our relig- 
ion, our Christianity, down to its simplest terms, 
and see what it is. 

Let us find a man who knows as little of 
dogma as we can conceive, but whose heart is 
deeply filled with religion. What does his reli- 
gion mean? He must, at the very least, wor- 
ship God. He prays to Him, he adores Him, 
he obeys Him, he fears to disobey Him, he loves 
Him; he is just and right and kind in his deal- 
ings with his fellow-men, because he loves them 
as God loves them, and in obedience to the will 
of God. Nothing less than this uprightness 
toward man and worship of God is meant by 
religion. 

Now, this simply religious man has a creed 
as well as a life. He worships God ; therefore 
he believesin aGod. He is a theist at the very 
least. The first article in his dogmatic Confes- 
sion of Faith is, “ There is a God.” 

To this God he pays adoration, and to Him 
he looks up in communion. Then his creed 
adds the second article, “God is personal.” He 
is no mere force of things, no order of nature, 
but an actual personal God. This God he obeys. 
He then has a third article in his creed which 
he makes a positive dogma, that this personal 
God has imposed laws on men, laws that must 
be obeyed. He seeks to live so as to obtain the 
favor of God, and he fears to disobey him. He 
then has a fourth doctrine which he adds to his 
creed, that this personal God, who has laid laws 
on his creatures, will reward obedience and pun- 
ish disobedience. He prays to this personal 
God, whose laws he has disobeyed, for forgive- 
ness. Then he adds yet a fifth clause to his con- 
fession of faith, that God is merciful and can for- 
give sin. He prays again to this gracious per- 
sonal God for food, protection, friends. Therein 
he lays down yet a sixth and a seventh doctrine 
in his theology, the doctrines of Divine provi- 
dence and of the power of prayer. All this, 
and more involved in his simple religion toward 
God, he possesses as part of his dogmatic furni- 
ture. 

Instead of the word religion let us take the 
word Christianity. The simplest, humblest Chris- 
tian is the disciple of Christ. He accepts Jesus 
Christ as his divine Teacher and Master. Here- 
by he puts in his creed the doctrine of the Messi- 
ahship of Christ. To God he prays “ for Christ’s 
sake.” This is a confession of faith that Christ 
is our intercessor with the Father. He trusts 
his Saviour for the forgiveness of sins. In this 
he adds to his creed the Article of Faith. He 
looks for eternal life through Him who rose 
from the dead, carrying captivity captive. This 
gives to his creed the doctrines of the miraculous 
resurrection of our Lord from the grave, his 
ascent into Heaven, and the general resurrection 
of the dead. Through Christ’s grace only he 
expects to enter eternal bliss with him, and to 
escape eternal death; and therein he confesses 


as part of his creed that there is a Heaven and 
a Hell. 
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It is absurd to talk as if there could be re- 
ligion, least of all the Christian religion, with- 
out creed. We cannot say, “I trust,” without 
saying “I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ 
his only Son,” and the whole body of the Gen- 
eral Creeds of the Church universal. The intel- 
ligent Christian will have the warm trust in his 
heart, and the clear creed in his head.— The 
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The Moravians and their Testimony against War 

Some months ago there came to me a member 
of the denomination of Moravians, being in 
trouble because of a movement, of which he had 
been told, to introduce the Boys’ Brigade into 
the church to which he was attached. He de- 
sired to obtain some literature that might assist 
him mayhap in warding off the said movement. 
Remembering how that people and the Friends, 
in the settling of the province of Pennsylvania, 
had been mutually concerned to always main- 
tain the Christian principle of peace in their 
intercourse and dealing with the aborigines, and 
that both they, as well as the Mennonites and 
Schwenckfelders, had been looked upon as a 
peace people, I greatly regretted to learn that 
the movement of which I have spoken was in 
contemplation. A communication thence ad- 
dressed to one of the influential members among 
the Moravians, elicited, in part, the following 
statement as to the position they now ecccupy 
upon the subject of war. He said: 

“The Moravian Church, while as much op- 
posed to war as every body of true Christians 
should be, does not occupy precisely the same 
position now, with regard to the bearing of arms 
im a@ righteous cause, as formerly, and many of 
her members have done so, notably in the late 
war in this country. The military system has 
been adopted in one of our schools for boys in 
this country for more than thirty years, with no 
bad results,such as your article refers to, and 
our Church paper, could not, therefore, consist- 
ently oppose it.” 

The general conclusion among the Moravian 
denomination, that the war for the integrity of 
the union between the States, and against the 
perpetuation of negro slavery, was a justifiable 
war, appears to have been the occasion for the 
full surrender of that people’s testimony against 
engagement in carnal warfare. Toward the end 
of the war of the rebellion, the military drill 
was adopted in the Moravian school for boys at 
Nazareth, in this State (allusion to which is 
made in the above letter), and later, at Bethle- 
hem, a monument to the memory of the soldiers 
of that locality killed in the war, was erected. 

Now, if we will inquire what was the occasion 
of the Moravians, who originally emigrated from 
Europe to the colony of Georgia, settling at the 
forks of the Delaware, we will learn that the 
change was made “rather than forsake their 
principles of non-resistance and dependence 
upon prayer.” The early practice of this devout 
and zealous people is thus declared by Hecke- 
welder, in the introduction to his “ Narrative 
of the Missions of the United Brethren among 
the Delaware and Mohegan Indians:” 

“The course which the missionaries who 
dwelt with the Indians had to pursue, was fairly 
marked out to them. They did not go among 


these people for the sake of earthly gain; nei- 
ther to serve a party. Their sole object was 
that of bringing them the good tidings that 
Christ has come inte the world, suffered and 
died on the cross for the sins of mankind, and 
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to teach them the way to salvation. Under this 
commission they considered themselves as mes- 
sengers serving the God of Peace, who himself 
had pronounced a blessing on peacemakers 
(St. Matthew’s Gospel, chap. v., verse 9), and, 
indeed, as such only, they were permitted by 
the natives to dwell among them.” 

When it is contended, therefore, that “no 
bad results” have followed the introduction of 
the military drill into the denominational school 
of the United Brethren or Moravians, it seems 
pertinent toinquire, first, whether that innovation 
founded upon the lapsed testimony, has not ope- 
rated to prevent the brethren standing shoulder 
to shoulder with Friends and Mennonites, in 
opposing the present popular movement in be- 
half of the boys’ brigade for the churches, and 
the like military tactics for the public schools ; 
and, secondly, as the Moravian denomination is 
widely known in connection with its mission- 
ary labors throughout the world, whether it 
would not be a “bad result” that the newly 
instructed generation should be unable to carry 
abroad that clear testimony against fighting 
which was valued by the Spangenbergs, Nitsch- 
manns and Zeisbergers of the last century. 
Jostan W. Leeps. 





= For “THE FRIEND.” 
Ministry. 

When Henry Hull was at Brighouse, in 
England, he says: “ We had a meeting in the 
Methodist chapel, at the same hour at which 
their minister was to have preached them a 
sermon, and which, he informed the people at 
the commencement of our meeting, should be 
preached on the following Tuesday evening. I 
soon after stood up and informed the people 
that our views of Divine worship and of Gospel 
ministry, did not admit of our concluding be- 
forehand that we would preach, or on what 
subject we would speak, and that I had taken 
my seat among them without even a thought of 
what might be the subject of communication, 
believing that both the preparation of the heart 
and the answer of the tongue were from the 
Lord, the consideration of which had deeply 
impressed my mind, since I had taken my seat, 
with desires that the professors of Christianity 
might consider that our Lord Jesus Christ has 
declared, ‘Without me ye can do nothing’— 
that an humble dependence upon the assistance 
He might be graciously pleased to vouchsafe, 
when He condescended to meet with those 
who met in his name, would stay their minds 
in reverent waiting upon Him, so that they 
would not be found warming themselves with 
a fire of their own kindling, lest in the end they 
should have to lie down in sorrow.” 

When John Banks was young (about fifteen 
years of age), having had more education thau 
many others of his age, he was employed to 
read the Scriptures and perform other services 
for the people who assembled on fast-days. He 
says: “Amongst the rest of the people who were 
indifferent where they went for worship, came 
one John Fletcher, a great scholar, but adrunken 
man, and he called me aside one day, and said 
I read very well for a youth, but I did not pray 
in form as others used to do, and that he would 
teach me how to pray, and send it to me in a 
letter, which he did. 

“ When it came I went out of the chapel and 
read it, and when I was done I was convinced 
of the evil thereof by the light of the Lord Je- 
sus, which immediately opened to me the words 
of the Apostle Paul concerning the Gospel he 
had to preach, that he had it not from man, 
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neither was he taught it, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ. In answer to which, it rose in 
me, ‘ But thou hast this prayer from man, and 
art taught it by man, and he one of the worst 
of many. So the dread of the Lord fell upon 
me, with which I was struck to my very heart, 
and I said in myself, I shall never pray on this 
wise.’” 

John Banks became an eminent minister of 
the Gospel and labored diligently in his call- 
ing. Many were convinced by his ministry 
and turned to the gift of God in them. After 
his decease, his friends gave forth affectionate 
testimonies to the life and power that attended 
his ministry, but were careful to attribute his 
usefulness “to the Lord’s power,” which raised 
him up and made him what he was. 

When Alice Hayes frequented the meetings 
of Friends, the minister of the parish in which 
she resided misrepresented them, saying they 
denied the Scriptures, and the man Christ Jesus 
that died without the gates of Jerusalem, and only 
believed in a Christ within them. “ For these 
reasons,” she says, “I found a great concern 
upon my spirit that the way of the Lord and 
his people might not be misrepresented, and that 
the honest inquirer might not be turned out of 
the way. As this had rested long and weightily 
upon my spirit, I often cried to the Lord to 
enable me faithfully to discharge that which I 
saw He required at my hand. The concern was 
weighty, and I was not forward, lest I should 
be found to run before I was sent. Therefore 
I waited patiently to be fully satisfied in the 
matter, not only a day or a week, but many 
months; and as my concern grew heavier upon 
me, I gave up, begging the Lord to be with me 
and to give me a full mission for so weighty a 
service. It pleased the Lord to confirm me in 
it several ways, notwithstanding, as poor Gideon 
of old, I presumed to prove and try the Lord 
once more. So I said in my heart, “ Oh, Lord, 
if thou wilt be pleased to send thy servant, 
Francis Stamper, to this town to-morrow, then 
I shall be confirmed.” On the morrow, when 
meeting-time came, and Friends were going, 
Francis was not yet come. But I had faith to 
believe he would. As I was going to meeting 
with some Friends I said to them that I would 
go back and tarry for Francis Stamper, whereat 
the Friends smiled, because he was but lately 
come home from a long journey. I waited but 
a little time before he came. I very well re- 
member his words, “Oh, how hath my spirit 
been dragged hither! I was late last night at 
London, but must go to Southgate,” where he 
had a country house. 

After meeting, Alice told him what was re- 
quired of her, and asked him if he would go 
with her. To which he answered, after weigh- 
ing the thing in himself, “1 may go with thee.” 
In the afternoon they both went to the steeple- 
house and sat down in the alley against the 
priest, and waited till he had done his sermon 
and prayer. Then Alice stood up and said to 
the priest, “ Neighbor Benow, I have a question 
to ask thee, and I do desire thee and this as- 
sembly to hear me.” But he would not, and 
hastened out. Seeing him go so hastily away, she 
spoke to the people. “John Benow came to 
me and said that the Quakers would tell me 
that I must deny the man Christ Jesus, who 
died without the gates of Jerusalem, and that I 
must believe only in a Christ that was within 
me.” And I bore this testimony to all present 
at that assembly, saying, ‘‘ We do own the Scrip- 
tures, and do say and believe that there is no 
other name given under heaven whereby any can 
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be saved but the name of Jesus Christ, who died 
without the gates of Jerusalem, and was buried, 
and rose again the third day, and now sitteth 
at the right hand of God, glorified with the 
same glory which He had with the Father be- 
fore the world began.” Francis Stamper stood 
up and would have said something to the people 
by way of advice, but was compelled to go out. 
Alice stepped on to a seat and acquainted the 
people that Friends would have a meeting that 
evening at their meeting-house, where all who 
were so inclined might come. She adds, “A 
large and good meeting it was, where the glori- 
ous presence of the Most High was with us. And 
good service for his God had that faithful ser- 
vant, Francis Stamper, that evening. 

In the early religious experience of Elizabeth 
Stirredge she passed through a season of much 
mental conflict and became greatly discouraged. 
The enemy of all good persuaded her for a time 
that she would never be able to inherit the 
kingdom of heaven. She says: “It pleased my 
Heavenly Father to make a way for me to es- 
cape, for in a little time after, it was my lot to 
be at a meeting where a faithful servant of the 
Lord was, by name William Dewsbury, whose 
testimony was mostly to the distressed and 
afflicted. A true messenger he was to many. 
After meeting was ended, I dreaded to go to 
him, for I thought he was one of great discern- 
ing, and would be sensible of the hardness of 
my heart, and if he should judge me I should 
not be able to bear it. And yet I could not go 
away in peace until I had been with him. See- 
ing me come so heavily, he held up his hand, 
and, with a raised vcice, said unto me, ‘ Dear 
lamb, judge all thoughts and believe, for blessed 
are they that believe and see not,’ and, with a 
raised voice again, said, ‘ They were blessed that 
saw and believed, but more blessed are they 
that believed and saw not.’ 

“He was one who had good tidings for me, 
and great power was with his testimony at that 
time, fur the hardness was taken away, and my 
heart was opened by that ancient power that 
opened the heart of Lydia.” 

Thomas Wilson mentions having a meeting 
at Haverford West, “Wherein the glorious 
power of the Lord did shine, and that text of 
Holy Scripture came before me, ‘Then said these 
men, we shall not find any occasion against this 
Daniel, except we find it against him concerning 
the law of his God.’ After they had prevailed 
with King Darius to sign a decree, whereby 
Daniel might be ensnared in performing his 
duty to his God, this righteous man declined 
not his duty through fear of suffering, but was 
very bold as well as innocent, as appears in the 
tenth verse of the same chapter, ‘ Now, when 
Daniel knew that the writing was signed, he 
went into his house, and his windows being open 
in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled 
upon his knees three times a day, and prayed 
and gave thanks before his God, as he did afore- 
time.’ This subject was preached to the people 
as our case, men having nothing against us but 
for worshipping the Lord God of Daniel in his 
holy Spirit, according to the institution of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour above sixteen hun- 
dred years ago, and that, in this glorious Gospel 
time, we are to be very diligent and faithful to 
the Lord, to keep up our religious meetings, 
even in stormy times of persecution, referring 


to the example of Daniel, who was blessed of 


the Lord for his faithfulness ; boldly declaring 
and affirming that the Lord, whom we serve in 
the Gospel of his Son, will reward all his faith- 
fal children and people, instancing many proofs 
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out of the Holy Scriptures. An informer and 
several priests, together with some of the town 
officers, being outside of the house, and hearing 
these Gospel Truths preached, were very sober, 
and staid a great while. Then some of them 
said, ‘ Let as pull them out of their meeting ;’ 
but others said, ‘ No, by no means, for if this be 
the Quakers’ doctrine, it is good and sound ; we 
never heard the like; let them alone; so went 
away, and our meeting ended in prayer and 
thanksgiving to the great Lord of heaven and 
earth.” 


Campaigning and Soldiering. 

General Rusking has been publishing in the 
Christian Advocate some of his experiences in the 
war times. One of the last of those articles at- 
tempts to give to those unacquainted with it, some 
idea of what the soldier has to endure when in 
active service. He says :— 

“ Let us see if we can realize just a little what 
army life really is. To begin with, a soldier 
must first bid good-bye to home and family or 
friends, perhaps never to return, and that is a 
little dampening to one’s ardor. Next he must 
be mustered in and sworn to ‘obey orders’— 
good or bad, wise or otherwise—no matter who 
the officer over him, and that is not always 
agreeable to an American citizen. Next he 
must don heavy woollen clothing, that usually 
fits (or misfits) him wretchedly, because made 
according to average size, without reference to 
the individual wearer. It is good in cold and 
stormy weather, but suffocating and intolerable 
in hot days and nights, especially in the latitude 
of Virginia and Tennessee, or farther South. 
Then he must learn the ‘manual of arms,’ to 
march and drill, and drill and march, and he is 
marched and drilled, and drilled and marched 
by the hour daily, until every muscle aches and 
every bone seems ready to break. Or he is put 
to policing the camp, which is not ‘ police’ duty 
in common parlance at all, but is the menial 
and degrading duty of sweeping and cleaning 
up the dirt and refuse that gather naturally 
about a regiment of men, and all soldiers detest 
this, especially raw recruits, because they say 
they enlisted to march and fight, not to ‘ police!’ 

“Then he must draw his rations and cook them 
—such as he can get and when he can get them. 
Sometimes good, often bad. Sometimes ‘full’ 
rations, when he has enough and to spare ; some- 
times ‘ light,’ when he has to eke them out best 
he can. No-cook stoves, of course; only rude 
fires on the ground, with green logs usually (ex- 
cept when he can find ‘top’ fence rails—vide 
one of McClellan’s orders on the Peninsula, 
which allowed us to take the ‘top rail ;’ but soon, 
of course, there wasn’t any ‘top’ rail!), and in 
rainy weather more smoke than fire. If ordered 
suddenly on a march or into battle, he moves 
with three or five days’ cooked rations (or none 
at all, it may be) in his soiled and greasy haver- 
sack, to last twice said time, if need be. Ifa 
veteran, he knows how to make these last until 
he gets more, whether the days be more or less, 
He has learned how to ‘forage,’ and to find a 
stray pig or chicken or a hidden ham or pota- 
toes. But if a raw recruit, he eats his rations 
up speedily, asa rule, and takes a lesson in how 
to starve. In due time he learns the best part 
of the ration to be coffee, sugar, hard tack, and 
‘beef on the hoof,’ and husbands these when he 
throws all the rest away, as tmpedimenta, as 
Casar would say. 

“To drill or march all day, heavily loaded 
down with arms and accoutrements, ammunition 


'and rations, in heat and cold, in sunshine and 


shower, in dust or mud, is bad enough. But 
then comes night, and no beds or shelter, as 
rule, in active campaigning. The best one can 
expect is an armful of grass or broken twigs or 
bushes under the open sky—al fresco. More 
often only the soft side of a rail or the damp 
ground; sometimes only mud or slush. If he 
has marched or fought all day, any rest is wel- 
come, and he is only too eager for the order, 
‘Halt! Stack arms!’ to drop down by the road- 
side wherever you may be. Of course, at 

or in winter quarters he can make himeelf com- 
fortable. Tents can be drawn, huts can be built, 
bunks constructed, etc. But in campaigning 
and soldiering generally all these have to be 
left behind (except our little ‘shelter tents,’ so 
called, which amounted to but little), and the 
actual hardships, exposures, privations, and mis- 
eries of the average private soldier and company 
officer are simply inconceivable to our stay-at- 
home civilians. I remember a march that my 
division (Second Division, Third Corps— Hook- 
er’s Old Division’) made late in November, 1862, 
from Manassas to Fairfax Court House en route 
to Falmouth or Fredericksburg, in the midst 
of a wild, wintry storm of wind and rain, that 
took us all day to make twelve or fifteen miles, 
and at nightfall we ‘bivouacked’ or camped 
down by the roadside in mud and rain and hail 
and sleet, to sleep the best we could. Nothing 
but green and wet wood for camp fires, and 
everybody ready to perish with fatigue, exhaus- 
tion, and cold. It was an awful, horrible ex- 
perience for over ten thousand of us, and I shud- 
der at its recollection even yet. 

“Or in the midst of some such horrible march 
he may be ordered to ‘corduroy’ the road, by 
chopping trees and carrying them through the 
mud and water to the worst places, or to help 
lift the stalled wagons out of the swamp holes, 
or to take spades and ‘ double quick’ to the front 
or flanks to throw up hasty intrenchments, or 
to help build redoubts and forts—pure digging 
—a kind of ‘ fatigue’ work all soldiers hate, and 
I do not wonder. The Confederates made their 
Negroes do this,as a rule. But our soldiers had 
to ‘dig’ for themselves. 

“ But worse yet, when the day’s march or bat 
tle is ended, he may be ordered on guard as 
sentry, or on post as picket, and while his com- 
rades sleep off their fatigues and anxieties, he 
must tramp his weary round or stand his ‘ two 
hours on and four off’ all night, and the next 
morning must ‘fall in’ with his company, and 
again march or fight all day, it may be. If, 
overcome by fatigue or exhaustion, he falls out 
and drops to sleep by the wayside, he is liable 
to arrest and courtmartial, with prospect of ‘ ball 
and chain,’ or to be ‘shot to death by musketry, 
or he is likely to be ‘ gobbled up’ by the enemy, 
and to find his way to Libby or Andersonville 
at last. 

“Or, worse yet, he may be ordered into the 
trenches, and must there dig or fight under fire 
of the artillery or musket of the enemy, and 
must crawl or lie there all day, in all kinds of 
weather, or take the chances of having his head 
knocked off by a shell or his body ‘ plugged’ by 
minie balls, if he dares to show himself above 
the earthworks. At nightfall he may be re 
lieved and allowed to retire to better and safer 
quarters ; or he may have to stay there, and ‘see 
it out’ for a week or longer. 

“Or, still worse yet, the enemy may make & 
sortie, or we may be ordered to attack, and 
partial or general engagement result, with fierce 
struggles and desperate onsets and bloody com- 
bats, which may leave him minus an arm or & 





leg, or with a hole or two through his body; 
and, if not killed outright, then comes the hos- 
pital, with its dreaded life and may be awful 
death, and then the ‘Dead March in Saul’ and 
farewell volley of musketry end all things. 

“ Or, if there be no serious fighting, that dire- 
ful scourge of the camp and siege, chronic diar- 
rhea or typhoid fever, may ensue, and thousands 
of brave fellows waste away into shadows, gaunt 
and saffron-hued—many thousands more than 
by bullets, as vide McClellan’s soldiers on the 
Peninsula and Grant’s before Vicksburg. I 
think we lost more men on the lines before Rich- 
mond in June, 1862, in the heart of the Chick- 
ahominy Swamps, from diarrhea and fever, 
than a pitched battle would have cost us—aye, 
twice over, or more; and Grant suffered in the 
same way on the malarial levees and among the 
fever-cursed bayous of the Mississippi, and the 
mysteries and miseries, the awful horrors, of 
human life under such circumstances are simply 
indescribable. To say that men sickened and 
died there ‘like sheep,’ by the thousands and 
tens of thousands, but feebly tells the story. 
And that was not all. For the seeds of disease 
then and there sown endured through after 
years, and thousands and tens of thousands more 
were thus afterward brought to a soldier’s disa- 
bled life or to a soldier’s grave as really and 
truly as if they had sickened and died before 
Richmond or Vicksburg. And the same is alike 
true of those who campaigned and soldiered 
in the Carolinas, in Tennessee, in Georgia, in 
Louisiana, in Texas, and elsewhere during the 


”» 


war. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 

“Whether ye eat, or whether ye drink, or 

whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 


This is a most comprehensive exhortation, and, 
to a thoughtful mind, may convey a strong 
feeling of that dedication of heart to the service 
of our Lord, which all must admit, in theory, 
is our reasonable service. But how many of us, 
in practice, make the Lord’s cause and his glory 
avery secondary part of our life work. Our 
Saviour said, “Seek, first, the kingdom of God 
and the righteousness thereof, and all things 
necessary shall be added.” But many of us 
seek first and most earnestly the riches and 
pleasures of this world,” the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” and 
hope that the “ kingdom of God” will be added 
thereto. We devote our lives—this season of 
preparation for eternity—to all the enjoyment 
we can draw out of outward things, and hope 
that when, from the decay of our physical 
powers, we can no longer derive pleasure from 
them, that the Lord will make us partakers of 
the enjoyments of heaven along with those who 
have fought a good fight with the world, the 
flesh and the devil, and come out of great tribu- 
lations, and laid up their treasures in heaven. 
But it is a serious and solemn truth, that such 
as we sow, such also shall we reap. If we sow 
to the flesh, we shall of the flesh reap corruption, 
but if we sow to the Spirit, we shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting. 

I would that the professors of Christianity 
were more earnestly concerned to glorify their 
Father in Heaven by living in accordance with 
his will. 

“T never sit by my cheerful fire of an even- 
ing,” says one, “ without thinking of the men 
who spend their days in the wet black depths 
of the mine to dig out the coal for my comfort.” 
—Late Paper. 
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SELECTED. 
THE LAND OF “PRETTY SOON.” 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


I know of a land where the streets are paved 
With the things we meant to achieve ; 

It is walled with the money we meant to have saved ; 
And the pleasures for which we grieve, 

The kind words unspoken, the promises broken, 
And many a coveted boon, 

Are stowed away there in that land somewhere— 
The land of “ Pretty Soon.” 


There are uncut jewels of possible fame 
Lying about in the dust; 
And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mould and rust. 
And oh! this place, while it seems so near, 
Is farther away than the moon; 
Though our purpose is fair, yet we never get there— 
To the land of “ Pretty Soon.” 


The road that leads to that mystic land 
Is strewn with pitiful wrecks, 
And the ships that have sailed for its shining strand 
Bear skeletons on their decks. 
It is farther at noon than it was at dawn, 
And farther at night than at noon; 
Oh, let us beware of that land down there— 
The land of “ Pretty Soon,” 


| 
ONE OF GOD'S HEROES. 


The day is sofily fading into night ; 
The forest trees wear autumn’s brilliant dyes ; 
The glassy stream, in floods of golden light, 
Flings back the glory of the western skies. 


The rudely lettered stone points out the place 
Where, in obscurity forgotten, sleeps 

A patient son of toil, whose honest race 
And hero deeds no mortal record keeps. 


In youth he gathered flowers on Erin’s hills, 
And wondered at her tales of fairy lore; 

He came, when hope with fairest vision thrills, 
To seek a home on blue Ontario’s shore. 


Through weary years he struggled hard with fate, 
Of ease and luxury he nothing knew ; 

He envied not the fortunes of the great, 
Assured that Heaven is ever just and true. 


He proved the joy of pure and trusting love, 

With one whose faith and kindness never failed ; 
In darkest hours she bade him look above, 

And cheered with love when doubt and fear assailed. 


They drank of sorrow’s dark and bitter cup; 
Earth has no blest retreats, where grief and pain 
Fling not their shadows o’er the light of hope, 
To cloud the hopeful visions of the brain. 


Their lowly dwelling in the forest wild 
By faith and love was bless’d and brighten’d still; 
In darkest hours hope cheered her trusting child, 
And lent new vigor to his earnest will. 


He lived and died without applause or fame, 
Yet was his life heroic and sublime ; 

Unsleeping Heaven has marked his lowly name 
And deeds among the fadeless stars of time. 


No warrior brave, with guilt or blood to bear, 
He oft with enemies was sorely pressed, 

With passion, poverty and grim despair, 
Battles were fought and won within his breast. 


Though all unschooled in philosophic lore, 
Alone with nature in her forest fane, 
Problems of life and truth he pondered o’er, 
And thoughts abstruse perplexed his busy brain. 


And when his daily toil was o’er, he sought 
At night communion with the gifted dead, 

Glancing along the starry paths of thought, 
Where only regal minds may dare to tread. 


Ungifted he to sing of nature’s sheen, 

No thought of beauty could his pen impart ; 
Yet all that poets feel at times, I ween, 

Has throbb’d for utterance in his grateful heart. 


No crouching slave to pride of wealth or birth, 
Not lordly airs could his stern will control; 
He knew no standard of superior worth, 
But wisdom, truth, and nobleness of soul. 
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His life was earnest, manly and sincere; 
In death no faithless fears his soul betrayed ; 
Warm, honest hearts, with many a blinding tear, 
In this lone spot his mortal relics laid. 


He too had faults, sincerely, sadly wept, 

Errors, whose memory gave him poignant pain ; 
Yet with a single heart his trust he kept, 

And left a life untarnished by a stain. 


—E. Dewart, Editor of “Christian Guardian.” 


Rebecca Travers. 

Rebecca Travers, of London, died in the 
year 1688. She was born about the year 1609, 
received a religious education, and was a zealous 
professor among the Baptists. In the year 1654 
James Naylor came up to London, and being 
engaged to dispute with the Baptists, Rebecca’s 
curiosity drew her, with many others, to hear 
the disputation ; and coming under the impres- 
sion of the prevailing prejudices, which public 
rumor circulated to the disadvantage of the 
Quakers, she pleased herself with hopes of en- 
joying the satisfaction of beholding the conquest 
and triumph of her party over their simple and 
illiterate antagonist. For she had heard of a 
people in the North called Quakers, who were 
principally remarkable for their simplicity and 
rustic “behavior, for a manner of worship 
strangely different from all others, and a strenu- 
ous opposition to all the public teachers, whereby 
they gave offence, not only to the vain, but even 
the religious part of the people were ready to 
condemn them. Thus prepossessed, she came 
to hear the dispute, which turned out very dif- 
ferently from her expectation, for the plain 
peasant proved an overmatch for the champions 
of the Baptists, making his replies and remarks 
se closely and so powerfully, that she thought 
she felt his words smite them. When one and 
another of them gave out, a third attacked him 
with confidence, as if he would have borne down 
all opposition ; but producing Scriptures, which 
pa: against him, he also, being confused, was 
obliged to give up. 

Rebecca was ashamed and confounded to find 
a man so simple in appearance should get the 
advantage of their learned men, which affected 
her with serious considerations and abated her 
pre-conceived prejudice so far as to beget in her 
a desire to hear him in the exercise of his min- 
istry, who had managed the controversy so 
much beyond her expectation. She had soon 
after the opportunity of gratifying her desire at 
a meeting at Bull and Mouth, and was at that 
time so fully convinced, that when she came home 
she expressed her apprehension “ that, since the 
Apostle’s days, Truth could not be more plainly 
laid down, nor in greater power and demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit, than she had heard it that 
day ; and from that time forward she attended 
the meetings of this people.” 

Soon after she was invited by a friend (J. 
Whiting) to a dinner with James Naylor, where 
one present, being high in notions, put many 
curious questions to James Naylor, to which he 
returned pertinent answers. To which Rebecca 
Travers giving close attention, James Naylor, 
perceiving her desirous to comprehend Truth 
in her understanding, rather than apply it to 
rectify her heart and affections, taking her by 
the hand, said, “ Feed not on knowledge. It is 
as certainly forbidden to thee as ever it was to 
Eve. It is good to look upon, but not to feed 
upon, for whosoever feeds upon knowledge dies 
to the innocent life.” This admonition she re- 
ceived as Truth, and found it so in her deepest 
trials, of which she had her share. The benefit 
she received from his ministry and the profit- 
able impressions made upon her mind by the 
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observation of his circumspect and self-denying 
conversation in those days, engaged her affec- 
' tionate esteem for James Naylor, and although 
she was a woman of too much discretion and 
stability in religion to carry her regard beyond 
its proper limits, to such extravagant lengths 
as those weak people who contributed to his 
downfall, yet, being a woman of a tender, sym- 
pathizing disposition, she attended him carefully 
in his grievous sufferings, washed his wounds, 
and administered every charitable service for 
his relief in her power. 


feeding on its roots. Some years ago a farmer 
near Norwich, England, suffered so much by 
them, that with his man, he gathered eighty 
bushels of beetles. 

Among the natural checks to the increase of 
these insects are the weasel, marten, bats, rats, 
the domestic fowls and the night hawk. The 
common crow devours not only the perfect in- 
sects, but the grubs also. An semen who had 
found a nest of young jays estimated that the 
family devoured about two hundred a day. 
The beetles are also eaten by the skunk, whose 
labors in this line are very beneficial. The only 
use which my friend mentioned that he could 
put the grubs to was as bait for fishing. Two or 
three times in a year he and his boys took a 
long tramp by the waters of Chester Creek or 
some other of the neighboring streams, and the 
grubs proved very attractive bait to the sun- 
fish. He said they generally caught from sixty 
to eighty of these handsome fish. 

Joseph Pennell’s farm is bounded on the 
northern side by a tributary of Chester Creek 
called Rocky Run, running much of the way 
through woodland, winding among the rocks 
which give to it its name. It isa wild, romantic 
section, and is said to be a favorite haunt of 
birds, many of these in their spring migrations 
to the north tarrying for a time in this inviting 
spot. 

There were two plants in this piece of wood- 
land that I was especially desirous of finding— 
one was the Green Violet, a coarse plaut of 
about two feet in height, with green flowers, 
violet-like in shape—the Solea concolor. The 
other was the Yellow Puccoon (Hydrastis Cana- 
densis). The root yields a juice of an orange 
color, and is said to have been used by the In- 
dians for dyeing. It is a peculiar plant, send- 
ing up in early spring a large leaf. It has one 
flower, the leaves of which fall off almost as 
soon as the flower opens. The seed-vessels be- 
come fleshy and form a compound berry which 
is purple when mature. 

We searched in vain for the Adam and Eve, 
which grew on a woodland bank, but in the 
evening my kind friend found it about ten feet 
beyond where we had left a trowel, and sent 
nie two specimens by mail. I prized it for old 
association’ sake. When a scholar at Westtown 
more than sixty years ago, this plant grew in 
the thicket. Many of the boys had small gar- 
dens on the edge of the north woods, and they 
were in the habit of digging up this plant and 
transferring it to their garden. At that time I 
was well acquainted with the solitary green leaf 
about five inches long, wrinkled longitudinally, 
which the plant sends up late in the summer, 
and which lasts through the winter. The root 
produces round tubers like small potatoes about 
one inch in diameter and filled with glutinous 
matter. There are generally two of these tubers, 
sometimes, more, and from this I suppose the 
plant derived its popular name, Adam and Eve, 
one of the tubers representing Adam and the 
other Eve. The botanical name is Aplectrum 
hyemale. 

After exploring pretty thoroughly the woods 
along Rocky Run, we took the cars to a station 
a few miles north on the banks of Chester Creek, 
and, in a rough, rocky woods, we met with seve- 
ral others of my old Westtown acquaintances. 
One of these was the three-leaved night-shade 
( Trillium cernuum). At the summit of its stem 
of a foot or more in height, are placed three 
broad leaves in the centre of which a flower- 
stalk appears, which curves downward and 
bears a white flower, nearly concealed by the 





























































sheltering leaves. There are several species of 
this genus west of the Alleghanies, which bear 
larger and more conspicuous flowers. 

In the woods near the east end of the West. 
town lane, there formerly grew, in considerable 
abundance, the pennywort ( Obolaria Virginiea), 
a little plant of a purplish-green color, which J 
had seen but once in many years. It was a 
favorite plant, and the sight of two specimens 
sent a thrill of pleasure through my frame. The 
same locality at Westtown furnished us with a 
much more showy flower, the priest-in-the- 
pulpit (Orchis spectabilis), and this was quite 
abundant in the rocky woods we were travers 
ing. 
In a part of the woods remote from any pub- 
lic road, and probably not often trodden by 
human feet, my guide called my attention toa 
pile of rocks, one of which had split asunder, 
so as to form a chasm of one or two feet in 
width and extending six or eight feet in length, 
In this a turkey-buzzard had made its nest, and 
had injudiciously risen up the previous year 
when he passed near the rocks. Two eggs, about 
the size of goose-eggs, were lying on the bunch 
of leaves which served for her inartistic nest. 
On his return home in the evening he reported 
his discovery. His son, who is an ardent student 
of ornithology, at once asked why he had not 
brought them with him. The reply was, that 
he did not know, if they were left undisturbed, 
but the bird might lay eight or ten more. The 
son answered that buzzards never lay but two 
eggs. As they rarely breed in that vicinity, he 
was so anxious lest the eggs should disappear, 
that, although the nest was several miles distant 
and the woods in which it was located were not 
very easy to traverse, he set off with a lantern, 
and secured them before going to rest. 

The turkey-buzzard is not found in New Eng- 
land, and very rarely visits New York, so that 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey are its northern 
limits on the Atlantic coast. It is more abun- 
dant in the Southern States, and in the remote 
West is found as far north as the Falls of the 
Columbia. Their food is almost exclusively of 
carrion, and in som? parts of the South they 
are protected by law for their services as scav- 
engers. One of their most interesting traits is 
that of soaring, which is thus described by Nut- 
tall: “They amuse themselves, on fine, clear 
days, even at the coolest season of the year, by 
soaring, slowly and majestically, into the higher 
regions of the atmosphere. Rising gently but 
rapidly in vast spiral circles, they sometimes 
disappear beyond the thinnest clouds. They 
practice this lofty flight, particularly before the 
commencement of thunder-storms; where, ele- 
vated above the war of elements, they float in 
the ethereal space with outstretched wings.” 

Besides the plants mentioned above, we met 
with about thirty others which I had not seen 
before in flower during the present season, 80 
that I returned home in the evening with the 
belief that I had had a successful day. sw 























































For “THE FRIEND.” 


A Second Visit to Wawa. 


On the twentieth of Fifth Month, a second 
botanical excursion was made to this rich locality. 
After leaving the train, a number of plauts re- 
warded my search in the adjoining low grounds 
along the banks of Chester Creek. As I passed 
along a road opened within a few years through 
the farm of Joseph Pennell, I saw three or four 
persons busily at work weeding a strawberry 
patch on his grounds. In response to my in- 
quiry whether they were picking berries, Joseph 
himself came to the roadside, and offered to 
accompany me on my walk. He invited me to 
go to the house first, and examine some plants 
that had been recently gathered on excursions 
to Tinicum and other places. Among these was 
a species of Pogonia, distinguished by having a 
verticil or circle of five leaves near the top of 
the flower-stalk, above which is the solitary 
flower. It was the Pogonia verticillata. I had 
long been familiar with another species, which 
is at times found very abundantly in swampy 
grounds, and is a pretty plant—the Pogonia 
ophioglossoides, but which flowers later in the 
season. This was my first acquaintance with 
the species having a whorl of leaves. 

Another plant was the Wild Spikenard or 
Sarsaparilla (Aralia nudicaulis)—naked stem 
Aralia, so called because the flower stalk springs 
from the root without any leaves on it. The 
leaf is solitary. Its stem also springs from the 
root, and is three-pointed at summit. The root 
has a somewhat aromatic but mawkish taste, 
and is sometimes used for the sarsaparilla of 
the shops in making popular diet drink. Dr. 
Darlington remarks that he considers it a very 
innocent medicine, provided the symptoms of 
disease be not urgent. 

As we walked together, my friend complained 
of the injury done to his strawberry bed by the 
cut-worms—large white grubs which feed on 
the roots of grass and other plants, and are some- 
times quite destructive. About this time of 
year, they enter into the pupa state, a quiescent 
condition in which the wondrous change takes 
place which converts caterpillars and grubs 
into winged insects, so that they emerge as but- 
terflies, moths, beetles, &c. My friend said these 
cut-worms changed into a beetle called June 
Bug, which is abundant on summer evenings. 
It is nearly an inch long, and of a chestnut 
brown color. Its scientific name is Lachnosterna 
fusca. In many insects, the caterpillars or grubs 
feed voraciously, and stoce up in their bodies 
the nourishment which lasts them for the re- 
mainder of their lives — apparently the only 
natural function of the perfect insect being to 
lay the eggs which shall perpetuate the species. 
When this is accomplished they generally soon 
die and disappear. But our June Bug does 
further mischief by eating the leaves of trees. 
The common cock-chater of Europe belongs to 
the same insect family, and is sometimes so 
abundant as to destroy whole acres of grass by ' 











































































































THoucu thou may find the courage of a lion 
in thy engagements, yet remember to exercise 
matters in the Lamb’s nature, because it is the 
Lamb must have the victory. And sometimes 
when others may screw a matter as high as can 
well be borne, exercise thou patience, tender- 
ness and forbearance, and that will cross the 
expectation of some who wait for thy shooting 
of darts, because the Lord hath made thee 
strong in battle.— From a letter to William Ellis 
written by Gilbert Thomson. 
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and as the subject was one that at that time 
awakened considerable discussion and difference 
of sentiment, it was concluded to drop it alto- 
gether for a time—and it has never been re- 
sumed. 

Although for many years no epistle have been 
sent to Ohio Yearly Meeting, yet the unity 
which exists between Philadelphia and it is 
manifested by the interchange of certificates, 
the mutual visits of their members, and the re- 
cognition of ministers travelling under religious 
concerns. There are many of our members 
who would feel strong objection to opening cor- 
respondence with other bodies, unless it were 
done under circumstances which would clearly 
show that we were not rejecting our Ohio 
Friends, to whom we had been long bound by 
strong ties of Christian fellowship. 

We have no doubt that this was one of the 
considerations which reconciled some of our 
members to the conclusion of our late Yearly 
Meeting not to re-open correspondence with 
London Yearly Meeting at this time, although 
they sincerely desired that there might be an 
increase of that love and unity which flows from 
a similar experience of the work of Christ in 
the heart. 


In Tue Frrenp of Fifth Month 25th, we 
inserted an article from one of our exchanges 
designed to illustrate the healthfulness of plain 
living. We published it for the sake of giving 
a lesson on that subject. 

A friend has called our attention to the point, 
that there is a moral objection to the advice 
given by the old housekeeper to her younger 
friend, to make her food so rich as to half 
sicken her boarders. We acknowledge the cor- 
rectness of the criticism. 


A letter has been received from Frank Buck- 
man of Ness Co., Kansas, who had acted as agent 
in distributing among the drought sufferers 
there, the donations of the benevolent, which 
cautions eastern capitalists against investing in 
lands in the dry belt of Kansas. The soil is 
good and when a favorable season occurs the 
crops are heavy, but the drought and hot winds 
so frequently destroy the hopes of the farmer, 
that most of those who have settled in those re- 
gions have been partially or wholly impover- 
ished. Hence arises the temptation to unload 
their unprofitable investments on new comers. 


Lloyd Balderston desires the readers of THE 
Friend to understand that the expression in 
the 42nd number, in his essay with the title 
“ David Sands,” “The papers which he left fell 
into the hands of a John Pease, of England, 


&c.,” contains a typographical error. An ex- 
amination of our friend’s manuscript shows that 
the word “a” is not in it. This correction 
should relieve L. B. of the suspicion of treating 
the memory of our late friend John Pease with 
disrespect. 


New England Yearly Meeting of Friends 
(Conservative) will be held at Westerly, Rhode 
Island, commencing with Select Meeting and 
Meeting for Sufferings on Seventh-day follow- 
ing the second Sixth-day in the Sixth Month 
(Sixth Month 15th). The reason for publishing 
this notice is, that a mistake has been made in 
the calendars issued by some of the Yearly 
Meetings. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitrep Srates.—The United States Treasury state- 
ment shows that for the eleven months of the fiscal 
year the deficit is almost $47,000,000. 


THE FRIEND. 


The United States Treasury circulation statement 
for Fifth Month, shows that on Sixth Month Ist the 
circulation of all kinds of money in the United States 
aggregated $1,606,175,556, or $23.02 per capita; an 
increase since Fifth Month Ist last of $6,745,402. The 
decrease in circulation since Sixth Month Ist, 1894, is 
$69,490,000. 

On the 3rd instant, the Supreme Court of the United 
States affirmed the judgment of the Connecticut Courts, 
sustaining the law requiring druggists desiring to use 
liquors in the dispensing of prescriptions to procure a 
license therefor. 

Over one-third of the 15,000,000 immigrants who 
have come to this country since immigration statistics 
were collected by our Government came during the 
ten years between 1880 and 1890. 

According to a depatch from Burlington, Vermont, 
the Canadian customs officials have discovered ex- 
tensive frauds in the shipment of corn from the United 
States, invoiced for ensilage and soiling purposes (and, 
therefore, free of duty), but intended actually for feed. 
It is claimed that the Government has been defrauded 
in this way of $100,000. 

Judge Gibbons, of the City Court at Jacksonville, 
Florida, on the 29th ult., ordered the release of all 
prisoners serving sentences in the county jail for car- 
rying concealed weapons or shooting at another. “ This 
is because Governor Mitchell on Tuesday set aside the 
sentence imposed on Banker Marvin for a like offense. 
Judge Gibbons says as the Governor interfered for the 
banker he intended to interfere for the prisoners with- 
out money.” 

Postmaster Hesing, of Chicago, says that the new 
street car postal delivery service in that city is a great 
success. There is a saving of at least eight hours in 
the delivery, and to active business men, who wish 
quick communication, this is a thing to be apprecia- 
ted. The plan is perfectly simple and rational, and 
consists of a quick exchange of the bags as they pass 
the various subsidiary stations. This saves the trip 
to the main office and the time occupied in sorting. 

The Iowa Supreme Court last week gave an opinion 
which, it is said, will close every “mulct” saloon in 
Des Moines and result, eventually, in closing saloons 
in other Iowa towns. The Court holds that the pe- 
titions of consent purporting to contain signatures of 
over one-half of the voters at the last general election 
must be proved legal, and this the saloon men will be 
unable to do. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly, in session at 
Pittsburg, has reaffirmed the resolution of the General 
Assembly in 1892, which reads: “It is the sense of 
this committee, that while it is not the province of the 
church to dictate to any man how he shall vote, yet 
the committee declares that no political party has a 
right to expect the support of Christian men so long 
as that party stands committed to the license policy, 
or refuses to put itself on record against the saloon,” 

Professor E. E. Barnard, astronomer of the Lick 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton, California, has _pre- 
sented his resignation, and will accept an offer from 
the Chicago University of the charge of the monster 
Yerkes telescope. 

Red Mountain, Colorado, which four years ago was 
a prosperous camp of several thousand people, and 
did the largest money order business of any camp in 
the San Juan country, is now without a post-office. 

During the hot wave period of five days, endin 
Sixth Month 3rd, there were 18 persons who diec 
from the effects of the heat in Philadelphia. 

There were 405 deaths in this city last week, an in- 
crease of 11 over the previous week, and an increase 
of 45 as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year. Of the foregoing, 213 were males and 192 
females; 70 were under one year of age: 62 died of 
consumption ; 36 of heart disease; 31 of pneumonia ; 
18 of old age; 17 of diphtheria; 17 of cancer; 15 of 
marasmus; 13 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 13 of convulsions; 11 of peritonitis, and 10 of 
inflammation of the brain. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 97; 4’s, reg., 111} a 112}; 
coupon, 112} a 113}; 4’s, new, 123} a 123}; 5’s, 116 
a 1164; currency 6’s, 100 a 110. 

Corron.—Demand was light and prices declined 
pst. closing on a basis of 7,°:c. for middling uplands. 

Frep.— Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $15.75 a $16.25; 
spring bran, in sacks, spot, $16.00 a $16.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $3.00 a $3.20; do., extras, 
$3.20 a $3.45 ; No. 2 winter familv, $3.50 a $3.70; Penn- 
sylvania roller, clear, $3.75 a $3.85; do., do., straight, 
$4.00 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, $3.75 a $3.85; 
do., do., straight, $4.00 a $4.25; do., do., patent, $4.25 
a $4.50; spring, clear, $3.50 a $3.85; do., straight, 
$4.10 a $4.40; do., patent, $4.50 a $4.75; do., favorite 


brands, higher. Rye flour was quiet and steady, We 
quote choice Pennsylvania at $4 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 81} a 82c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 57} a 57$e. 
No. 2 white oats, 36} a 37c. 

Beer CattLe.—Exira, 5} a 5jc.; good, 5} a 5je,; 
medium, 43 a 5c.; common, 4} a 43c. 

SHEEP AND Lamps.—Extra, 4} a 4c. ; good, 3}. 4¢; 
medium, 3 a 34c.; common, 1} a 2§c.; spring lambs, 
$2 a $4.50. 

Hocs.—6} a 63c. for Western, and 6 a 64c. for State, 

Foreign.—The French steamer Dom Pedro hag 
been wrecked off Cape Corrobod. A despatch from 
Carril says that the Dom Pedro was bound from Pas- 
sages for Carril. She struck the Bajes Corrobedo at 
6 o’clock in the evening, when her boilers exploded, 
sinking her in a few minutes. Part of her passengers 
and crew were saved, but about 90 persons were 
drowned. 

A London Central News despatch from Madrid 
says that 74 men and 15 women were lost by the 
wrecking of the steamer Dom Pedro. The drowned 
were mostly Italian, Belgian and Swiss emigrants, 
The Spanish gunboat MacMahon has gone to the 
scene. 

Major Von Wissman, the famous German African 
explorer, has been appointed Governor of the Ger- 
man possessions in the dark continent. His young 
wife, it is said, will accompany him to his new post. 

A despatch of the 3lst ult., from Hamburg, says: 
During a thunder-storm late this afternoon lightning 
struck and set fire toa number of sheds containing 
90,000 barrels of petroleum, on the island of Wil- 
helmsburg, opposite Hamburg. The petroleum was 
owned by the Bremen Trading Company, an English 
firm. The entire stock of 5500 tons of oil, in four 
tanks and 1200 barrels, was consumed. The loss is 
£500,000, covered by insurance. 

The Russian Millers’ Congress, at a meeting held 
Fifth Month 2‘)th, decided to establish an agency in 
London for the sale of Russian flour. 

It is announced that a Republican Government has 
been instituted in the Island of Formosa. The peo- 
ple it is thought are not ready for this step, and the 
movement will probably collapse at an early day. 

A despatch from Tokio to the Central News says: 
‘A despatch from Formosa, via Cagoshima, states that 
a portion of the Japanese Imperial Guards landed at 
Lotei on May 29th, and immediately engaged a large 
body of rebels. Many of the latter were killed, but the 
Japanese lost no men. The guards advanced to Shan- 
shotai. The remainder of the troops, with the am- 
munition of the expedition, were landed May 31st.” 

A despatch from St. Johns, says that the emigra- 
tion from Newfoundland continues. The steamer 
Silva which sailed last week took nearly 100 emigrants, 
although the fishing season has now opened. “The 
resumption of work on the railway may check the tide, 
but already many of the flower of the population have 
left the colony.” 

The steamship Colima was lost on the 27th ult, 
between Manzanillo and Acapulco. She had count- 
ing passengers and crew, 186 souls on board. One 
boat, containing 14 passengers and 5 of the crew, was 
picked up at sea and the survivors landed at Man 
zanillo. The vessel is said to have encountered 4 
hurricane and struck a reef while trying to enter 
Banderas Bay. A deckload of lumber was scattered 
by the wind and hurled upon the heads of those strag- 
gling in the water. It was night and there was trou- 
ble in arousing the passengers. The children were 
all drowned in the cabins. Fifty-four bodies have 
been recovered and taken to Manzanillo. 


NOTICES. 


Wantep.—A woman Friend as assistant to the 
Matron at the Barclay Home, West Chester, Pa. 
For particulars address 
Hevena J. Conner, 
326 N. Walnut St., West Chester, Pa. 


Wantep.—A young man, member of the Society of 
Friends, acquainted with double entry book-keeping 
and general store business. 

Address “ K” office of THe FRrEenD. 

MARRIED at Friends’ Meeting-house, Flushing, 0, 
on the twenty-sixth of Fourth Mo., 1895, ALBERTUS 
L. Hoyue, son of William and Hannah Hoyle, of 
Cambridge, O., and Manet B. Witson, daughter of 
Benjamin and Mary Wilson, of Flushing. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





